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.*' Organizational Systematica; ' Totia rd a ' C 1 a as i fixation 
Scheme for Postseeondary Institutions ' 

r "* S V. ■ ; 

» INTRODUCTION" * .';*;■ 
1 Or ganizational^ Systematics I 
Over the years biologists have developed a classification' 
system i^hich allows, them to not only classify plants and -animafs 
but also provides the scientific basis for studying structure, 
function and process in the biological realm* In a book entitled 
Or ganizational Systematics , McKelvey borrows those techniques and 



principles used by biologist 



a and applies them to the study of 



organizations. His basic premise is that like other :Qrgahi!sms, 
organizations have evolved from common origins and de v eld'ped 
adaptive characteristics based on internal organizational and 
environmental demands. In order to ^understand what McKelvey 
terms the functional approach! to the study of organizations, that 
is, studies which attempt "to understand the behay ior , of 
organizations by analyzing the structure, function and process of 
various com pQneht s, " (McKelvey, 1 982, p. 14), one must /first 
develop a classification scheme "as a basis for analyzing why and 
how different organizations, like biological organisms, . may 

-0 

respond differently to similar environmental or internal factors. 

In other words, instead of study ing appl es and oranges, a 

classification scheme would allow the application of functional 

• S 
theories to similar organizations ("homogenous populations 11 ). 



/^•j ifcyde.fi ning Ofga n iz a t i on a 1 Systematica, McKelv ey 
states:' ./ \ 

- •' • 1 ■-*>.'' 

Put simply, organisational systems tics is the science of 
organizational populations, the development of f^jjj p^nic 
theory, the recognition and classification of important 
diff ereaces. and the discav e ry of how and why the 
^ diff erence s^ca/ne about.... [It ] requires a way of thinking 

totally at* odds with orthodox views of "good" organizational 
sociology or organization theory. ...(McKelvey, 1982, p. 2); 
He notes further,, that organizational systematica will a^Ld 
scientific understanding, explanation, * and prediction. The use 
of systematics will result in r the use of homogenous populations 
which will, enhance repl ica tion , g and prediction methods used in 
scientific inquiry. 

Two approaches used in biology to develop classification 

schemes are the phyletic approach (McKelvey, 1982, p. 29) and the 

; \ ' . • • • . ' ' * 3 t 

phehetic approach (McKelvey, 19$2 f p. 42). The phyletic approach 

to classification consists of^tracing out the origi 

evolution of the organism. In phyletics the hist 

• *■-*. 

organizations and their various adaptations to the environment 
become important to the development, of a , classification scheme. 
According to Mayr C 1969 1 P- 15), there are three stages in 
phyletic ^aj^sl^f ica tion. First, "alpha taxonpmy«y§^4 v es a new 
specie s and f*t a arrangement in larger grouugj Ea« The second 
s t a %m } "bjeta taxonomy involves a more spec^W^j^ini tion of 
the ^relationship of the species and their relationship to higher 

"■ h ' Vk .5 ; ;■ • 
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categories in tire classification scheme. The final stage, "gamma 
taxonomy," focuses, on variations .within- the species, their 
evolution and an explanation of why* various adaptive 
characteristics developed (McKe^vey, 1982, p. 3D* 

The numerical phenetic a£jy*oach rejected the evolutionary 
approach because it was based, on a priori theory. In the' 
phenetic approach^ if you study enough characteristics 
empirically, the natural groupings of organi sms *w ill* emerge. To 
avoid a priori theory each characterictic is given equal" weight. 
Numerical -values' aVe assigned to f characteristics, and 
correlations 3 between organisms will result in the emergence of a 
natural classification scheme (McKelvey, 1982, p. 43). 

While th^re are many arguments for. or against either 
approach, Mckejvey (1982) advociates a combined phy letic-phene ti c 
approach. He notes that each method can be mutually beneficial 
to the otljer. He notes that this combined 'approach will result 
in better science because: 

* * 

Phy le^LC classification is inductive in the sense iMpIt it 
starts from observations of naturally evolving phenomena and 
through processes that are at ohce subjective, insightful, 
creative and based on guesses, possibilities and so forth, 
develops a broad theoretical cl a s s i f * i s ti on from the 
observation of particular objects , and events in the past. v . 
[On the other hand], [n].umerical phenetic classification is* 
deductive in the sense that it starts from already existing, 
hypothesized classes and through the use of sector 



' definition, random sampling, careftil observation and 
measurement, and the obj ect I've- use of multivariate 
statistical methods, tests the truth of the hypothsized 
population (McKelvey, 1 982, p. ,63). * ; 

While either of these methods i s_ .powerful in fcts own right, 
together they offset each of their weaknesses. 

This paper will apply, organizational gystematics to a clas- 
sification scheme for the' organizational species postsecondary 
educational institutions using the combined phylet}c^-phenetic 
approach. The phyletic approach 'w ill concentrate at the gamma 
taxonomy state. First, a proposed general classification scheme 
will be ^presented. Second, using th? phyletic approach, a gamma 
taxonomy, focusing on postsecondary institutions* w ill discuss 
divergent characteristics at the species level. . Third, a numeri- 
cal taxonomic approach will be applied to the species. Finally 
conclusions and implications of the combined a PP r &^Mffl£0fe 
discussed wi£h emphasis' on further research. 

THE'' BROAD CLASSIFICATION SCHEME 

While this study is focusing on the Species po s^Re cJWd^ary 
institutions, its relationship to higher categories in the 
classification scheme is important. 

This section is not* an attempt to justify the classification 
scheme presented below/ but' rather an attempt to help the reader 
conceptual ize the relationship of postse condary e#uca tional 
institutions' to higher categories in a classification scheme. 
The nomenclature used in the scheme presented in Figure 1 is 




simply the author's subjective classification scheme (see. .also 

McKelvey, 1 982, pp. 259, 262 f&r other examples). „ * 

While. this classification scheme^ is a preliminary* approach, 

» i 
it gives the reader one basis upon which to relate the species 

postsecondary -institutions .to the higher categories in^ the 

scheme. % .* ^ . fc 

THE PHYLETIC CLASSIFICATION SCHEME 

Since the establishment pf Harvard in 1950, postsecondary- 
institutions have evolved and adapted to the demands ^nd rjeeds of v 
the environment. Bru ba cher and Rudy (1976), Veysey (1969) and 
Henry (1975), among others, note this adaptation. The existence 
of Tuniversi tie s, liberal arts colleges, normal schools, and 
community and techni-cal coUe^ Q^rtainly point to adaptation in. 
meeting societal needs. Van^pis classification schemes have been 
proposed for postsecondary institutions with the most widely 
accepted scheme being the Carnegie Classification (1976). This 
classification is based on the number and types of degrees 
awarded by institutions and federal money received for research. 
W^ile such an approach may be adequate, this ^classi^ica ton scheme 
can be refined by looking at the current iiterature on 
organization/ theory in postsecondary education and expanding the 
characteri sties used to arrive at a phylet^icclassificatipn 
s ch em e , , . 

Organization Theory ol Higher Education * 

The evoluation of organization theory in higher education 
has be-en an. interesting one. Corson ( 1 960) analyzed the 



6 



decision-making process in higher educatio*. He found a "dualism 



• ~ of organizations" in higher .educa tion:, the academic sphere *and 



the administrative sphere. The, academic sphere was the faculty- 

... * * 

governance structure while the administrative sphere was the 

president and the board. /This model dealt solely with *the 

existence of the two decision-making spheres but said nothing 

about the pull or overlap of responsibilities l^etwe^n the two. 

This oversight notwithstanding, .his contribution to 

organizational 'theory* would later prove tp be substantial. 

John D.^Millett (1962) advocated the academic community 

model as a way of describing , organizations in higher education. 

Si 

While perhaps tjie community of scholars^! d exist at owe time, 
this model did not in any w^ay come close to describing the 
variety of institutional types existing in v higher education. Jn- 
his latest work, Millett (1978) acknowledged the weakness of 
using the collegia! model as a viable model for describing higher 
education today and* cited several more acceptable models for 
describing organizations. 

One of -those cited was Victor Baldridge (1971), who used a' 
political model^in which interest groups of) faculty, t students and 
administrators vied for political power within the organisation. 
In a book entitled Policy M aying and Effective Leadership (1978), 
Baldridge noted that he erred in basing his a^sujppti ops on 
student protest activities of the late sixties and now advocates 
the bifurcated system 'of higher education to explain structure 
and uses the political model** to describe process. The Baldridge 
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model is important because.it treats the process of decision 
makirfg. However, a-more adequate' approach would incorporate both"* 

.. .. I ;-, 

structure and process in a contin&ency view fcf organizational 
theory . 

The seminal • w or k which explains structure in higher^ 
education organizations was conducted by Blau (1973*) who 
described a % ^)i.f urea ted' organizational structure t w i th 
characteristics of a bureaucracy in that it has formal division 
of'labor, adm ini strative hierarchy and_clerical apparatus. In 
noting a different or ganizational structure for faculty, he 
describes an organization similar to that described by Corson* 
Blau used the terms "professional authority" and "bureaucratic, 
authority." He noted that the bureaucratic authority takes care' 
of housekeeping and support functions while the academic 

v. 

authority deals with matters pertaining to faculty promotion and 
tenure and curriculum issues. Blau, although failing to discuss 
in detail the interaction of the two spheres,, cont < ^^ )uted 
significantly 1 to organizational _ theory. •* \ 

Prevail ing v theories, then, seem- to account for some aspect 
of the structure and organization in higher education^ None, 
however, account for the diversity of - organizational* type.s found 
4 ih higher education. So/ne institutions may represent Millett's 



academic community mbdel while others sfeem very close to Weberian 
bureaucracy. The interplay between the two spheres of Blau's 
bifurcated system should be incorporated into the development of 
a phyletic classification scheme. *, 
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A. -Phyletic Classification Scheme for PostseCQndary Education 
Using, the organizational theories and history of higher 
education, one can begin to understand the nature qf the 
bifurcated system of' higher education;, organizations and„the 
interplay and dominance of o.jie sphere over the other/ Since 
these two spheres are operating 4ii aR p/en system, the 
environment will affect the nature of the- relationship- between 
the two system's. Terreberry ( 1973) has hypothesized that 
organizational change is largely extern^lljj induced .(allogenic 
theory: N see McKelv^y ,„ 1 9B-2 , pp. 77).,; An analysis of the 
environment may tell us why a particular structure exists. 
However, autogenic theories analyze the effects factors internal 
to the organization have on adaptations in Qrganizational 
characteristics (McKelvey, 1982, pp., 77). 

The- present discussion concentrates on. identifying a* 
phyletic classification scheme* In the bifurcated structure of 
colleges and universities there are two spheres of decision 
making, the bureaucratic sphere and the academic sphere. The 
bureaucratic sphere evolved frorti d£hose housekeeping functions and 
support services for which it takbs responsibility. A hierarchy 
of authority and decision makin^ias set up, - divi sions of labor 
were well defined and formalized procedures were developed. In 
some institutions today, whether because of a strong board or' 

centralization of auth ori ty by a s/trong president, th e 

* * . < ' . * 

bureaucratic^ sphere dpminates. 

'-' * 

' ■ « '■ , ■* r ' 

. c ■ 
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On. the othep. hand, the acadeaUc sphere t i s .chara c terized by 
fflinimil definition of divisions of labor and formalized 
procedures-, v ^Authority lies with faculty who in f the ideal state 
.as*a community make decisions in academic matters.. . This sphere 
^s like Hillett f s community of scholars., In- those inst,i tuitions 
where it dom ina te s, f acul-ty have a great deal of autonomy' and 
departments are' the base unit of , decision making. This is in 
contrast to th-e bureaucratic spHere which is relegated to support 
services only. ( r 

Using dimensions making up the two spheres of the bifurcated 
system, it is possible to conceptualize a taxonomy, of 
or gh niz a ti ons r i n higher education. fc Four organizational types 
seem logical. These- are the bureaucratic, the b\ir eau.cra tic/- 
academic, trie academic/bureaucratic and the academic. Each 
structural type within the taxonomy can be described and the 
taxonomy appears as a continuum with dominance of one^ sphere over 
the other determining the location on the continuum. 
hursauQratiQ Institutions 

The bureaucrat! c i/isti tut i onal ty pe^i s characterized by 

dominance of the bureaucratic^sphere. A-hierarchy of decision 

/ 

making exists with most decisions made at the upper levels of 
administration. Faculty autonomy ,ia minimal and departments, if 
stilT'^xisting, have little autonomy. The faculty-administration 
relationship tends to be, adversarial in nature. A vestigial 
academic sphere exists. Most academic decisions, however, are 
made at the dean of in struction 1 e^el or above. These 
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organ iza t^pns^cojMld be st be. chara cterized by formal, procedure s 
and. policies established at the board level which determine the 
direction of academic decision making. Some community colleges 

and some public and, private baccalaureate institutions fit into 

♦ * - »• 

this category.* » * y 

Bureaucrat ip/ Academic Institutions . M'" 

The second category in this taxonomy • is "the 
bureaucratic/academic institutions. These institutions are 
characterized by the dominance of the bureaucratic sphere; 
decision-making procedures are formalized and policies and 
procedures are written out in detail. The * academic sphere exists 
but is 'based on pastitution-wide cotpmittees and a faculty senate. 
Departments have ,iittle autonomy. * The academic sphere has 
i nf 1 "u~erTce^ a dm i ni strat i ve 

hierarchy can supercede those * faculty decisions when necessary. 
Public and private four-year institutions typically characterize 
this group. Some state colleges and universities which are part 

of a 'state system with a history of evolution from normal schools^ 

. . ■• .' - : .. * ' , • • • 

seem to fit as the best examples of this taxonomic type. 

§L' 1 V: \- ■ . ' . J 

Agademic/fareaucratic Institutions : . ^ 

T?h e * t'h ir d °c a-tego r y in t-h is taxonomy is 

a ca demic /bureau era ti c. In thi s in sti t utional ty pe, de ci si on- 

making processes have experienced sgme movement out of the 

department to the central administration, although policies and 

procedures are j\ot as fully developed as those at the other 

institutional ty pie s. ' Some procedures are forfnal ized ahd there is 



' . ' ° 11 

, a demand for, uniform data in de ci siqn # makin g* Faculty and 
departmental autonomy are present? but institutional curriculum 
committees monitor program decisions and degree integrity. 

"Specific procedures for course approval and •curriculum change are 
monitored* by institution-wide committees and systems policies. 
Research is emphasized in some \departments and schools within , 
these institutions. The classic examples of this institutional 
type are regionally prominent universities and land-grant 
institutions under strong centralized state systems. 
Acade mic institutions </ 

The final institutional type in this taxonomy is the 
academic institution where the academic sphere dominates. The 
bureaucratic sphere is responsible for support services and 
housekeeping, functions. These institutions are characterized by 
strong faculty and deparmental autonomy. There has been minimal 
centralization of decision making. These institutions are the 
closest one can get to the collegial model. Faculty dominance 
may be a function ^of faculty reputation nationally and/or a 
longstanding tradition of a collegial governance structure. 
Procedures on curriculum, program and promotion are loosely 
structured and located at the department or school level. The 
best examples of institutions within this type are prestigious 
public and private universities and some- private colleges. 

This phyletic taxonomy is based on the development of the 
two sphere's. Structural dimensions similar to /those used by Pugh _ 
et al., such as "structuring of. activities, 11 "the concentration 
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of authority" and ."control of workflow" can be used to; further 
understand this phyletic^taxonomy ( 1 96 9b ? p. \-97). The work of 
Pugh on English Midland's work organizations is a numeric 
phenotypic taxonomy. In organizational systematics a numerical 
phenotypic taxonomy will be used to strengthen or negate part or 
air of the phyletic approach presented above. 

TH.E . PHENETIC CLASSIFICATION SCHEME 

» 

In contrast. to the phyletic approach in organisational 
systematics with its emphasis on evolution, explanation, and 
historical development, the broad aim of the phenetic approach is 
as follows: to identify and describe a cla s sif i cation of 
organizations according to their "natural" grouping based-on 
observable characteristics and derived. from multivariate 
analysis. 

One of the chief benefits of applying the principles of 
.numerical phenetic research is to develop classification methods 
which are* objective, explicit, and repeatable. These standards 
extend to both the selection and measurement of organizational 
data, and the analysis and description* of relationships resulting 
from the data (Sneath and Sokal, 1973). A second major benefit 
N is the potential to construct'a taxonomy of organizational groups 
based on a priori theories. Additionally, its comprehensive 
comparative design permits the exploration and study of large 
samples ^of organizations and characteristics, and the discovery 
of underlying factors of similarity to order the diversity 
"inherent^ in tht>se samples (Udy, 1 965: Sneath and Sikal, 1 973). 



15 
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Finally • because it .does not presume to explain* the origin or 

i ''•}'■ . 

* evolution of organizational diversity, the phenetic ^approach can 
contribute to thp construction of a "general "classification system 
by refining hypptheses and t?heoi*y or validating other ordering 

• schema and typologies (Heydebrand, 1 973^. McKelv ey , 1982). V 
* A Review of Numerical Phenetic Literature 

The Numerical Phenetic Approach in Organiza tional Research 
The basic criteria {'or the application of numerical 
pheneti'cs in organizational research have been noted by various 
authors (Pugh, et al>, 1 963; Bur ns, ".1 967:; Haas and Drabek, 1 973; 
Sneath and Sokal, 1 97 3 ) f and can be summarized under four, basic 
principles. First, the organization, is the ynit of analysis and 
is considered a phenomena in its 4 own right. Second, each 

♦ , organizational characteristic chosen for observation is weighed 

equally or considered of equal importance. Third", the research 
design attempts to identify and order organizational diversity 
Jbased on quantitative measures , of similarity. Fourth, the major 
interest is toward generating and describing natural clusters, 
homogeneous groups or empirical taxa of-* organizations. 
Phenetic Taxonomies jjq Organizational Theory 

Examples of research studies which have utilized numerical 
phenetics in organizational theory on which have attempted .to 
develop empirically derived classifications or taxonomies of 
organisations, are -few. In 1 96 3 9 Pugh, et al», developed a 
conceptual scheme f^r the empirical assessment of organizations 
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which would allow the researcher to cowBtruc1> .a/ taxon.omy *of 
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* ', 
organizations based on the relationships discovered across 

numerous structural and environmental characteristics. In 1968, 

they reported their findings "ds di,scussed earlier* Since their 

vaMous publications, several studies have replicated the Pugh 

,laeit|ho d ol o gy . to* validate their findings, refine the 

characteristics, or enlarge their sample to other types of 

organizations. The more important replications are Inkson, 

~et al., 1 970;^Hining and Lee, 1971; Child, A 972; Reimann, 19T3; 

and Holdaway/et al/, 1 975. 



*' V.-V* AlsaV.V;^; the early sixties, Johnson ( 1 963) collected data on ( 
99 characWp^tics across a sample of 75 organizations to derive 
one of the £]^r;str numerical phenetic taxonomies in organizational 
^re^Va^'ch. This study as reported in Haas, ; et al., (1966) 

KJt-^'^SS' 'isolated the natural classes of organizations which required_ five 

' s * . • ; ' " " " : ~ ~~ 

a *ta xarLom i c ranks to fully describe .them. Another natural 
numerical phenetic taxonomy of organizations was reported by 
^brS^y \( 1 96 9). In this study, 50 business organizations were 
d \by~numerical analysis into four natural clusters. 

have these studies been cited by other authors as 
if works in the taxonomic field of organizational 
f 4 bi^t they have also "been thoroughly reviewed and critiqued 
"for"; their phenetic methodology by McKel vey ( 1 975 , 1 982), and- 
^ ^ ^nsfield (1973) . 

, - Phenetic Taxonomies in Higher Education 

^ Culli-nan (1964) studied the application .of the taxonomic' 

mode .of inquiry to education and concluded that it held promise 

' ' . - • '. ; ; ' . : ) 

. 17 ■ ■ 
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of ; meeting the criteria of a, discipline; viz., a way of 
addressing phenomena, ah orderly pursuit of new knowledge, the 
potential for theory construction, and a useful guide in the 
development of systematic classification. However, a review of 
the literature produced only three research studies in higher 
education which. might be considered numerical phenetics. 1 

Astin (1 96 2) was one of the first to use empirical methods 

r 

to differentiate colleges and universities based on the factor 

«< 

analysis of multiple characteristics. Holdaway, et al., (1 975) 
replicated the Pugh methodology and examined structural and' 
contextual characteristics of 23 higher education institutions in 
Canada. Using multiple correlations and factor analysis, the 
study derived three fa lor, for "^escribing organizational 
diversity: bureaucratic * control, administrative configuration, 
and nonworkflow personnel^^Anderson (1977) re/orted re^u' W q ~f a 
numerical taxonomy of private liberal arts colleges using cluster 
'analysis on twelve financial indicators. < 

What remain in th# literature as a basis for a systematic 

* ' / ■ * y 

approach to classify colleges and universities are various 

■ * 

governance typologies which itave been suggested for the study of 
academic organizations discussed previously. Also, there are the 
two most commonly referred to classification schemes of the 
National Center of Educational Statistics and the Carnegie 
Commission. Although these schema and classifications systems 
are adequate for the purposes for which they are intended, they 
are limited to those purposes and as suggested earlier, do not 



serve the requirements of organizational , theory or organizational 
systematics. A numerical phe rustic approach to organizational 
class iff! ca-ti on would provide the basis for identification, 
description, and scientific understanding ot organizational 
diversity. 

A Phenetic Classification Scheme XflT PostafeCOndarv 
Education JB^s^d £LD Organizational Structure 
The present research, a numerical taxonomy 
(Bartkovich, 1 982), used a multivariate approach to examine how 
institutions of higher education empirically clustered i,nto 
groups on four underlying dimensions or organizational 
structures. These underlying dimensions or phenotypitj factors 
were obtained from a ^principle compone ~ * lysis of nine 

char^^erl sties reflecting Weberian and sociological, definitions 

/■'■/' 

of formal structure (i.e., positions, f^unction%, and procedures). 

• * \ " • \ 

factor scores for each institution in the sample on. each of the 

~jf * * * " 

underlying phenofypic factors were calculated and used to derive 
a classification of 16 organizational taxa. Additionally, 23 
other characteristics were used for descriptive and explanatory 
purposes. ■ 

Methodology D / 

For the objectives of the study, nine characteristics of 

organizational structure were draWh from the literature a^d 
operational iz ed for the higher education setting. These 
characteristics were institutional autonomy, centralization of 
decision making, fu^nctiojial specialization, effective 

19 
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par ti cipation, formal ization of procedures, and four measures of 
organizational configuration, including hierarchy of control, 
division of' labor, vertical span, and presidential span. A 
second set of characteristics' consisted of 23 institutional 

attributes which are_ commonly used to describe the diversity of 

/ ] 
organizations in higher education, including such items as. age, 

control, faculty and student size, financial indices, federal 

aid, etc. Definitions of these structural and descriptive 

characteristics are provided in Appendix I. 

Data were collected for the structural characterise from 

a survey sent to the pre dents of the sample institutions 

(Appendix II). The instrument was modeled after the work of Pugh 

and modified to re pr e se nt „ s tru ct ur al indices mentioned in the 

literature or> organizational theory and higher education. It was 

fie^d tested on a sample of fifty institutions in Virginia. . Data 

for the descriptive characteristics 'were collected from the 1 978- 

79 HEGIS XV^survey #nd other secondary sources. In_a-d4ition to 

completing the survey, the. presidents were pked to Y end a 

detailed organizational cha$? for measuring the /hierarchical and 

administrative cdnf igua tions of the insti tut ion"|s structure. Two 

follow-up procedures were performed to insure the opportunity for 

response. 

The population for the study consisted of 2,508 colleges and 
universities categorized in the Carnegie Classification as being, 
either doctoral-granting, comprehensive, liberal arts, or two 
year. A stratified random sample of 200 institutions was 7 drawn 

• ... <" 
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in approximate proportion to the percentages of ,the four types in 
the population, >i.e.; 20 • doctoral ( 10%) , 50 comprehensive (25%), 
50 liberal arts (25%), and 80 two-year (M0%). At the completion 
of the fornfal data-gathering period, 150 usable responses and 
organizational charts were received for a response rate of 
Analysis of the representativeness of the sample showed no 
significant difference between the populat on- pie or the 
reSponse-nonresponse rat^s. 
Data Analysis 

As required by the research design, data analysis prqceecfi^d 
■ 0 
inlthe following mannef. First, a correlation matrix was 



constructed to e x pi or e| th e . ba s i c^ r el a t i o n sh i p s among the 
structural characteristics. Given this array of correlation 
coefficients, factor-analytic techniques were employed to- 
discover the underlying pattern of relations'hips which existed, 
w v ith the intent of reducing the numbe.r of organization 
characteristics to a smaller set of phenotypic factors. 'A fo.uif-"* 
'factor solution was achieved and perceived as defining a four- 
dimensional phenotypic space in which organizational diversity, in 
higher education could be ordered and described. The development 
of the taxonomy proceeded by partitioning the four-dimensional 
space into taxonomic clusters derived from dichotomized 
organizations' factor scores on the phenotypic factors. 
Consequently, taxonomic clusters were identified as 

representing optimally homogeneous groups of. institutions. 
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Conceptual Anaivsi^ of the structural Correla tiona' 

Peai^«ui^roduct--moment correlations among the; structural 
characteristic? were calculated to obtain a "basic idea of the 
interrelationships in the data prior to their factor analysis, 
and to provide guidance in further evaluation and interpretation. 
This matrix is provided rn Table 1, anda general conceptual 
review is presented below. 

In the analysis of the correlation matrix, two distinct 
groups of structural characteristics bee^me evident. One group 
was, composed of the characteristics autonomy, functional 
specialization, and vertical span (each of which correlated 
signif cantly and positively with the other two), and div^sipn of 
labor which "correlated with vertical span. The second group was 
compdsed of the characteristics centralization, formalization,, 
participation (each of which correlated significantly and 
positively with the other two), and hierarchical control which 
correlated with centralization. The separation of these tpo 
groups was further evidenced by the significant negative 
correlation . of autonomy with centralization, participation, and~ 
hierarchical control, and the significant negative correlation 
between functional specialization an.d hierarchical control. 

« Tjfiese groups, seemed to be influenced in the composition by 

4 ' 

'the strong inverse correlation 'between autonomy and 
centralization (-.68). • This correlational clustering of the 
structural characteristics suggests that at a very general level 
of interpretation, a classification continuum of organizations in 



higher education based on structural correlations may be gyident 
'between two extreme types of organizations; The first type was 
dominated by. the autonomy characteristic arid showed correlations 
traditionally associated with the collegial view of academic 
organization, i.e., decentralized decision making, less 
formalized responsibilities and , authority within the hierarchy, 

> 

and more institutional autonomy. The secoad type was dominated, 
by the centralization characteristic and .showed correlations 
traditionally associated with the bureaucratic view of_ academic 
organizations, i.e., formalized and standardized procedures and 
personnel policies, power and authori ty:, residing in the 
hierarchy, less institutional autonomy, %nd par ti cipfei tiori^by more 
groups in the decision-making process, but not necessarily* in the 
actual decision. " 
Phenotypic Factor Analysis 

The nine structural characteristics were factor analyzed by 
the principle component method with varimax rotation. Factors 
■were retained for rotation if their eigen value was greater than 
or equal to 1; This approach provided for the reduction in the 
number of structural 'characteristics to more theoretical 
phenotypic factors which could be used tpvdej^ribe organizational 
structure in higher education and serve as a basis upon which a 
nume^ri cal phene tic taxonomy could be developed . 

The principle component method extracted four underlying 
factors which together accounted for 68.1% of the total variance. 
Table 2 provides the loadings of the nine structural 



characteristics on the four factors,, both before and after 

rotation, A conceptual analysis of these four phenotypic factors 

are provided bp^ow. . 

Phenotypic ' Factor li Decision-making Authority. .The first 

factor loaded most heavily on the characteristics authority 

(-.85) &©d centralisation (.86). These characteristics were, both 

concerned with the allocation 6f authority to make decisions. 

Autonomy involved whether decison making was'within or outside of 
. ■ • '■ - ' n : v - 

the boundaries' of the institution, whi^le centralization is 

concerned with the' location of decision maki/^ witfrin the 

organizational structure of the institution. The first 

underlying phenotypic factor was referred to as deci sion-making 

.authority. y ^ m ' 

This bi-polar factor contrasted organizations which were 

highly centralized in their de ci sion- ma kin g O pro ce s s and more 

tightly controlled by -outside agencies with those which were 

highly decentralized and more autonomous. Consequently, in the 

later development ^of the taxonomy, this factor had a. tendency to 

divide institution's into distinctive types along a single 

continuum. Those institutions which scored high on this factor 

were a type which tended to concentrate decision-making authority 

at:the central administrative levels and be less self-governing. 

Those institutions which scored low on'this factor were a type 

which tended to decentralize de ci si on- maki ng authority to the 

lower levels of the administrative hierarchy and be more 

autonomous . ■> 
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£h&nsi±xsi±si. EaszXtSH. Ill Zunsiilsihal Il±£££r&ht±at±s2n. the 
second factor loaded most heavily on the characteristics 
functional specialization (.63) and vertical span (.73). Because 
these characteristics were both concerned with the distribution 
of functional responsibility, either to full-time personnel or 
down the administrative hierarchy, the second underlying 
phenotypic factor Has referred to as. functional differentiation/^ 

I,n the later development of the taxonomy, this factor had a 
tendency ,,tp group institutions based on their ,diversif ication of 
functional responsbil i ty within and- down the organizational 
hierarchy. Those institutions which scored high ^on this factor 
were of a type which displayed an brganizational structure which 
was more highly differentiated by thefts arvd administrative levels 
than those institutions which scored low. This factor correlates 
significantly and positively with th£ size and. enrollment of *an 
institution. 

Phenotvpic Factor UJLi Adm inistrative Configuration. The 
third factor loaded most heavily on the characteristics 
hierarchical control (.50), division of labor (.65), and 
presidential span (-.59). Because all of these measure s were 
obtained from the organizational charts and all were concerned 
with the shape of the chart as an indication of the distribution 
of power and authority within the organization, this phenotypic 
factor was referred to as administrative configuration. 

As the first two issues loaded positively and the third 
issue 0 negatively, there was some support for a bi-poTar 

25 ■ ' . 
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interpretation of this factor. Consequently, in the later 
development of the phenetic taxonomy, the contribution of this / 
faator' for classifying organizations* was a function of the 
adm ini strati ve^PFerarchy as formalized and depicted in the 

. ; A ■ • 1 • . 

organizational chart. Those institutions which scored "high. On 
this factor wi^rte of a tys>§ wtfich charted a formal organizational 
str v u ct pre which* tended to be "tall and slim" an'd with position 
authority .and rep^f^Fing channel s. evenly di sper se<t/among the, 
hier^rchipa^^ scored low on, this- 



f a c t o r > ie n^^^a' e which, had *a tendency to be "short ajid 
broad" and-wiQS a wid^ presidential • span. 



Ptienot'yp%c> Factor XV: Operational Procedures . The fourth 

n tHfe characteristics of, 



factor was most" ke.a v ily loaded o 
f ormaliz 



^P'.'43?f^^ nd participation (.56). Because these 
character! st ics%w 4 'both concerned with procedural matters, 
** efcttre'T* iti the extent to which policy, personnel, and standard 
operating procedures were formalized in written documents, or "in , 
the extent to which personnel were procedurally incorporated into 
the de ci si on- maj<i ng: ; pr bee s s, the fourth phenotypic factor was 
referred to a,.? operational procedures. 
' ' ; ! In relation to. this factor, institutions may be classified 
' according : to their fa.^malized proflggdures for administering th^ 
organization and f or ^llow ing f'^^,J^ect ive participation and 

r.v,' ."if^ r .VV./VV . 

consultation by* the vif'rious levels or professional groups in the 



decision?r'jnaking process. Those institutions which scored high .on \ 
"this factor Cended to have more standardized procedures and 
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* p'oiici^^T&r the v 'opera tions'of the institution and tended to 

n 1 \ P^^id|^^^.*tf jSS^ ^.-pppor.fcun i ty ■ 1 -for jffibre individuals ^o provide input 

* i nt o'v&kie <le ci s i o n- : m a k i n g process. Th o s e i n s t i t u t i o n-s w h i cp 

.§cored j low on "this factor - tended to be less /formal and - 

standardized in Itheir operations and also less participatory in 

the decisioh-ma'king process. That is, in'^ach ,de„ci'sion, there is; 
■ ■* ' ' * 

a tenSenc/ for one- person to be making , the dtecision w ithout input ' 

• ' ' - ■ ' y Sr « „ « ..' • 

from a number of other individuals. - - 



- Derivation erf the Phenetic Taxonomy 

. * • " ■ . *' ■ • * 

' The importaace of /the four phend^ypie factors was that they 
forjrred the. empi ri.c , al J and descriptive, foundation upon which the 
phenetic taxonomy was based. To derive this taxonomy, factor 
scoring coefficients from the principle c'omp'bnent analysis were 
used to generate factor scores for each institution* on each 'of 



th,e f o,u r 0 ' p he no t y p i:b factors. Each score reirisente.d 
-in sit i tuti on 1 ■sV : j3La cement' *on one factor, and in combination 
provided for the fcnique classification, of the institution across 



"„ / the four factors. 

. US assist in. identify ingthe grouping of institutions across 

-\ ' * • - » 

the factors, the /factor s core were dichotomized at the mean ,and 
\ each institutional score revalued as being either high or.lowr 

Beiause factor scores are standardized with the mean of 0, this 
dichotom ization resulted irj an.* institution being classified as 

; scoring high on the >he #e t i c factor if' its^score was positive and 

' ' " • ■ : - > • ■ \ ' V • • ■ ... 

as scoring low if it-s /score was negative. The dichotonomization 

'* . " . ' ' J ' ■- ' * . 

of scores consequently; produced . 1$ mutually exclusive groups or 



clusters of institutions. The 16 unique' clusters accounted for 

all possible combinations of the hi gh- low r scores oh the 

. * • > 
phenotypic factors, and each-institution was uniquely assigned to 

♦ * 
one of the 16 clusters- AM e a ch cluster contained more than one 

institution, it appeared that the 16 clusters adequately 

represented the organization inherent in the study, and th,a,t the 

four phenotypic factors adequately described the structural 

diversity measured in the sampled 

A graphic representation of the derivation of the clusters 

in the traditional form of a hierarchical tree is provided in 

Figure 2. Here the successive division of the sample into 16 

clusters is more evident. In this discussion, the order of 

presentation of the phenotypic factors has been based-on their 

decreasing percentage of explained variance as derived from the 

lp?Tncipie component' anaFy sTirij^^ ^ t h i fl - 

method of presentation is that it reflects the empirical 

groupings of the institution void gf any a priori assumptions. 

However, because the phenotypic factors are orthogonal, the 16 

... * 

clusters remain independent groups . 

«t 

In association with the phyletic classification sx:h em e 
preVioys'ly discussed, the taxonomy would provide a conceptual 
•hierarchy ,or theoretical ordering of the institutional diversity 
represented . by the 16. clusters.. This is the purpose of the next 
section, to use *the phyietifc scheme .to 6rdjer the ' clusters 
conceptually, and to use the phenetic. taxonomy to ,def in-e and 



describe the type^, groups, and subgroups of organizations so 
classified. • 

TOWARD A GENERAL CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM: A COMBINED , 

v 

PHYLETIC-PHENETIC APPROACH 
The principle strength of the' phyletic approach in 
organizational classification iS that it attempts to explain the 
origin : a i nd 'evolution of naturally occurring groups. Th e 
principle strength of the phenetic approach is that it attempts 
to identify naturally occurring groups that emerge from 
observation and measurement. The phyletic approach is inductive^ 
and has traditionally rested on a priori theories, and the 
phenetic approach is deductive' and has tradi tibnally* rested on' 
empiricism and multivate analysis. Each approach has its strong* 
defenders and equally strong critics. 

— I n =-^g^^F ^r^ sugge s-t-s— tJfra^ a- 

combined phy-lf tic-phene tic approach using the strengths of each 
to counter the weakness pf the other may best serve the needs and 
requirements of organizational science (p. 59)* He notes that 
numerical phenetics can be enhanced and the stability of 'the 
derived taxonomy increased by capitalizing on the intuitive 
ordering of the phenomena provided by a phyletic classification. 
Likewise, evolutionary phyletics. can be strengthened and the 
validity of the classification scheme increased by relying on the 
objective analysts .and empirical procedures of\ the numerical 
phenetist. Such an approach, combining the methods arid results 
of the two classification schemes previously developed, is 



'proposed below. In its presentation,, the general classification 
system for organizations of hi gh er edu ca ti on ' w il 1 use the 16 
empirically* derived taxonomic clusters' to substantiate the 4 
organization types proposed in tl^jpphy letic scheme, and use the 4 
organizational type s to hierarchTcally group the taxnomic 
clusters by conceptually ordering the phenoty pic, factor s from 
w hi ch they w ere derived. 

Two of the strong historical trends which shaped the 
development of the phylettc scheme were decision-making authority 
and functional responsibility for the operations of the 
institutions. Two components described in the phyletic approach, 
an academic and a bureaucratic sphere evolved. Historically, as 
each component developed, they performed^ clearly differentiated 
functions; "but equally important, tlrey were separated by the 
different backgrounds, values and skills of the individuals 
employed in each (Duryea, 1973). 

* The^ evolutionary problem became one of designing 
institutions with appropriate deci sitfn-making procedures and 
functional procedures that would ehable each component to pursue 
its particular concerns as. efficiently and harmoniously as 
possible . in areas or' concerns whiclr overlapped with those of the 
other component. TJie phyletie classification scheme was 
developed, in part, to describe these two components, either in 
their ideal type, in their opppsition, or in their integration of 
decision-making authority and functional resonsibility. 



A similar interpretation of the substantive effect of the 
decision making and functional res'ponsibil ity defining an 
organisational structure is evident in the ^phenetic 
classification scheme when phenotypic Factor I is analyzed in 
conjunction with Factor IV.. Factor I, termed Decision-making 
Authority/ concerned the 'allocation of authority to make 
decisions as measured by two ,chara cteri sti cs, autonomy^ and 
centralization. Factor IV, termed Operational Procedures, 
concerned procedural matters, either in the extent to which 
policy, personnel, matters* and operating functions were 
formalized, or in the extent to which personnel were procedurally 
incorporated into the de ci si on- ma lei n g process (effective 
participation). Factors I and IV together accounted for 35.3% of 
the - total, - variance found in the ..original., structur al 
characteristics and ov.er 50% of the variance explained by _t he- 
four phenotypic factors. 

With further support provided by the intercorrelations found 
in the analysis of the stcuctur,al .characteristics, hidden in the 
relationship of Factors I and IV is evidence of the exchange 
between the traditions of academic governance through faculty 
pa rtici paction and institutional autonomy and the equally strong 
bureaucratic tendencies in academic- administration for 
centralized control for efficient operations of complex 
organization. At issue is first recognition of the normative 
ty^es of organizations of higher education proposed in the 
bureaucratic and academic spheres of the phyletic scheme, and 



/ 

second utilization of a'-conceptually sound theory to analyze. the 
factors to order the taxonpmic clusters of the phenetic scheme. 

The convergence of the two schemes is evident in* the 
following de scr iptionfc. 4 First, given the definition of the 
bureaucratic type proposed In the phyletic scheme, institutions 
which scored high on the first and fourth fa-ctors in the phenetic 
scheme also can be described as central ized and bureaucratic in 
decision-making , author i ty and formalized i^n procedures. 
Additionally, they are also more participatory in that they allow h 
for more levels of authority to provide input, in the decision- 
making process on individual decisions. " Second, given the 
definition of the academic type proposed in the phyletic scheme, 
institutions which scored low on the first and fourth factors in 
the phenetic scheme also can be described as highly autonomous 

w J : ■ — ~ ; 

and more democratic in the delegation of authority and less 
formalized in functional procedures and established policy. 
Additionally, they are less participatory in their decision- 
making process on individual issues because decisions are made at 
low<er levels in organization requiring less Input from others. 
Finally, those insti tut ions cl assified as the bureaucratic- 
academic type in the phyletic scheme correspond to those 
institutions scoring high on the first factor and low on the 
fourth factor in the phenetic scheme. Those i n s ti t u ti Ojp s 
classified as the academic-bureaucratic type in the phyletic 
scheme correspond to those institutions scoring low on the first 
factor and high on the fourth factor. 



Factors I and III further subdivide each of the four type of 
institutions. That is, once an institution is classified into 

-its appropriate type, it can be further described by either its 
high score on Factor II suggesting an organizational structure 
which is highly ' differentiated by tasks and administrative levels 
or by 'its low score on Factor II suggesting an organizational 
structure which is not differentiated but agglomerative. 
Phenotypic Factor III, termed Administrative Configuration and 
concerned with the shape of the organization chart as an 
indication of the distribution of power and authority within the 
organization, further divides each of the eight groups into two 
subgroups. That is, once an institution is classified into its 
appropriate type and then. group, it can be further described by 
either its high score on Factor III suggesting a "tall and slim" 
hierarchy or its low score on Factor III suggesting a "broad and 
short" hierarchical arrangement. * ^ 

The 16 subgroups represent the 16 taxx>nomic clusters derived 
in the, phenetic scheme, byt they have been rearranged by ordering 
the presentation of tl^e phenotypic factors based on the 
evolutionary-historical theory and conceptual types derived in 

^the phyletic scheme. It is sugge sted tha t not only does this 
combined classification system make inductive sense, but is 
deductively sound as well. A brief description of this general 
classification system using the descriptive characteri sti-cs of 
the numerical t taxonomy study will concentrate on the four 
phyletic-phenetic types. 



Bureaucratic institutions 

Insti tuti%ns^in J this tj^pe scored high on Factors I and IV 
defining them as being centralized in their decision-making 
authority, formalized in their procedures and participation in 
the decision-making process on individual issues. A visual 
analysis of institutional attributes showed the -following 
tendencies: to be younger, to be public, to have a high student 
to faculty ratio, to have lower total expenditures and 
endowments, to have a larger portion' of their budget expended for 
administrative and institution support, and to have very high 
reliance on federal, state and local support. Forty-three 
institutions were classified as this typs, of which 3 were 
doctoral-granting, 11 comprehensive, 6 liberal arts, and 23 two- 
year; 31 were publically c^ntrolltfd an f d 12 were private. 

Bureauc rattle/ Acatftmic Institutions 

In sti tut ions in thi s type scored hlzh on Factor I and Lqh on 
Factor IV, defining them as -being centralized in their decision- 
making authority, informal in their functional procedures and 
less participatory in their decision-making process.- A visual 
analysis of institutional attributes data showed the following 
tendencies: to be public, to have the higher total revenues and 
expenditures, to have high expenditures per student, to have high 
support for research and academics, to have less reliance on 
tui tion/fees and* federal and state support, and to have a high 
reliance on state support. Twenty-two institutions were 
classified to this type, of which 5 were doctoral-granting, 9 
i" * 
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comprehensive, 1 liberal arts, and 7 two-year; 17 were public a^d 
5 were private. 5 

Academic/ Bureaucratic Institutions 
Institutions in this type scored low on Factor I and high on 
Factor IV, defining thenj as being autonomous ip decision-making 
authority, formalized in their procedures and participatory in 
their decision-making process. Visual analysis of institutional 

\ ■ ' 

attributes showed the following tendencies: to have a high 
student to faculty ratio} to have lower total expenditures and 
revenues, to have less expenditures, per student, to* have low 
r eseair^^-.expe ndi tures, to have high expenditures for 

administration and institutional operations, to have* heavy • 

. f 

reliance on tuition/fees and local support, and low federal aid. 
Thirty-nine institutions were classified to this type, of which 3 
were doctoral-granting, 13 were comprehensive, 12 were libera^ 
arts, and 11 were two years; 18 were public and 21 were private. 

Academic Institutions 
Institutions in this type scored low on Factors I and IV, 
defining them as being autonomous in decision-making authority, 
informal in operations and procedures, and less participatory in 
their decision-making process. Visual analysis of institutional 
attributes showed the following tendencies:' to be older arid > 
private, to have high endowments and building assets, to have 
lower expenditures 'for academic support, high reliance o x n 
tuition/fees for operating. revenues f and low reliance on state 
and local~support. Forty-five institutions were classified as 
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this type, of which' 8 were, doctoral-granting-, 13 were - 
comprehensive, 17 were liberal arts, and 8 were two-year; 11 were 
public and 35 were private, 

- Future. research is needed to identify statistically 
significant demographic characteristics far each groi/p an-d to 
further analyze the importance of Factors II and. III. 

\ ' m ■ SUMMARY / 

This paper uses Organizational Sy stem.atics, namely a 
phyletic-phenetic approach to develop a taxononj^y of 
or ga niz ational ty pe s in higher education. A phyletic approach 
based on decision-making authority and functional 
responsibilities developed -a classification scheme, composed of 
four institutional types: Bureaucratic, Bureaucratic/Academic, 
Academic/Bureaucratic, and Academic. 

r 

A numerical phenetic analysis identified four factors: 
Decision-making Authority, Functional Differentiation, 
Administrative Configuration, and Operational Procedures. By 
reordering these factors based on the phyletic scheme and the 
significance of Factor I, the phenetic taxonomy substantiates 
and reinforces the phyletic taxonomy, ' Further b&search is needed 
to refine and substantiate this classification scheme. 
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A Classification Scheme 
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Table 2 

Principal Component Analysis of the Structural Dimensions 
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Table 3 . • 
Number of Institutions Classified 
*by Phyletic-Phenetic Type and 
Carnegie Type 
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Figure 2 



The Taxonomic Hierarchy and Number of 
- Institutions Classified at Each * 
. Level 
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APPENDIX I 



STRUCTURAL CHARACTERISTICS ' 

1. Institutional autonomy measured the extent of decision-making 
authority which resided within the organization as opposed to 
its being Outside the organization. 

2. Centralization of authority measured the level at which executive 
action was authorized within the decision-making process, 

3. Functional specialization measured the allocation of tasks and 
responsibilities to individuals within the' organization. 

4. Formalization of procedures measured the extent to which rules, 
regulations, operational procedures, 'and role-defining documents 
were standardized. 

5. * Effective participation measured the relative inclusion of various 

levels of authority within the organization in the decision-making 
process. 

6. Hierarchy of control measured the degree of cumulative authority 
and responsibility resting in the various levels of the hierarchy. 

■" ■' » > 

7. • Division of labor measured the relative distribution of personnel 

among the various employment levels in the organization. 

8. Vertical span measured the'number of levels in the hierarchy. 

9. * Presidential span measured the number of position? which reported 

directly to the chief executive office. 

* » * * 
DESCRIPTIVE CHARACTERISTICS 

10. Age ' * . • 

11. Control - Either public, affiliated with a religious denomination, 
or private and non-sectarian 

12. Location Affiliation with a regional jaccrediting agency 

13. ' Size 1 - Full-time faculty 

14. Size 2 - Full-time students 

15. Student-Faculty Ratio 

16. Average Faculfy Salary 

r 17. Complexity - Number of" academic disciplines in which degrees were 
conferred 
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18. 


Percentage of full-time, out-of-state students 




19. 


, • - "•' • 

Total revenues 




20. . 


Tuition and fees as a percentage of total i^p^enues 




21.' 


Federal support as a percentage of total revenues 




22„ 


State support as a percentage of total revenues 




23. 


Local support as a percentage of total revenues 




24. • 


Total educational and, general expenditures 




25. 


Instructional as a percentage of total expenditures 




26. 


Research as a percentage of total expenditures 




27. 


Academic support as a percentage of total expenditures 




28. 


Institutional support as a percentage of total expenditures 


29. 


Expenditures per students / 




30. 


Endowment 




31. 


Building and physical plant ssp^s 




32. 


- ■ • >, 

Federal aM obligated by the Department of Education 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF^yjGHER EDUCATION 

National Survey on Organisational Structure 
in Higher Education 

Part I: Please put a check next to those functions listed below which at your institution have 
at lease one person with full-time responsibility for^administering that function. 

Public Relations 
Alumrif Relations 

Market Research m 
Institutional Research ^ .% W 

Government Liaison 

Legal and Insurance Requirements 
Faculty Development , 
Inventory Control 
Budget Review and Analysis • 
Hiring of Personnel 



-taping New Programs/Courses 
linfnc 



Deve| 

Obtaining Research Grants 
Foun^^tion or En^wmeju Manage 1 
R- .ient of School oiuden^ 
Administering a Discipline 



>iuden^ 



Administering a Division 
Off-Campus Instruction (Credit) 
Continuing Education (Non-Credit) 
^Student Placement and Career Planning 
Administering Entrance Examinations 

Administrative Assistance to the President; 
Administrative Assistance tor a Dean 
Resident Housing 
Affirmative Action 

Productivity Analysis * *" 



r 



Part II: For each decision'below, please put the number of the one level which has the authority , 
to make the decision. Authority means that executive action can be takejj on the decision s even 
though the decision may be subject to review and final approval later. 

Also, please put the numbers 6f the levels whiqh significantly participate in the decision-making 
process. Participation may include consulting or providing input into the selection of alternatives 
considered. 

* 

Levels of Authority and Participation 

1 = Individual Faculty 

2 = Department/Division Faculty 

3 = College/University Faculty / 

4 = Department/Division Chairperson 

' . 5 = College Dean or Provost T * 

» 6 = President or Administrative Staff 1 * •< 

* 7 = Governing Board 

8 = Systems Office or State Agency 



Example: \ 

Decisions 
To offer a new program of study 

Promotion/tenure of faculty 



Level of 
Authority 

8 



. Decisions 
Merit Raises for Faculty 

Promotion/Tenure of Faculty 

Faculty Salaries . . 

Selection of Faculty 

Termination of Faculty 

Promotion of Administrators 
Administrative Salaries 
Selection of Deans 
Selection of Department Heads 
New Administrative Positions 

Granting Faculty Leaves/Sabbaticals 

* i. 
Modifying Degree Requirements 

, QMKyng. Standards' for Class Performance 

T^eaching Loads 

Student Retention Policies 

Tuition Costs and Fees 
To Amend the Mission 
Size of the Student Body . 
Graduation Standards 
Standards of Admission • 



Level of 
Authority 



Level of 
Participation 



j. 5 



i. 6 



Lev$l of 
Participation 
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Decisions 

Revising Course Requirements or Contefft 

Scheduling of Class Offerings 

Assignment of.Faculty to Off-Campus Sites 

Offer a New Course with Existing Course Number 

Offer a New Course Requiring a New Course Number 



Level of 
Authority 



Level of 
Participation 



Goals of Long-Range College Plans 
Allocating Funds to the College 
Allocating Funds to the Department 
Allocating Funds within the Department 
"Capital Outlay Priorities 



Part HI: Please indicate by checking "yes" or "no" if the following procedure or document exists 
at your institution. ~ - , 



1. Written record of maintenance work done 

2. Request forms to spend over $100 

3. Request forms to hire an instructor 

4. Approval of research grants prior to submitting budget 

5. Standardised requirements and job descriptions for: 

a. Administrative personnel 

b. Instructional personnel . 

c. Classified personnel 

d. Chief executive 

6. Written contracts of employment for: 

a. Administrative personnel 

b. Instructional personnel \ 

c. Classified personnel 
i d. Chief executive 

7. Written course outlines available for faculty 

8. If yes to #7, are they: 
a. mandatory 

' b. on fuje atJhe dean level . . 

c. on,ftle^Bpe : divisid,n level^» , 
• d. on file^Jee department level '■ ' 



Yes 

( ) 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 



( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 



( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

( 0 



( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 



No 

( ) 

( I 
( ) 
( ) 



( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 



( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

( ) 



( ) 
( ) 
CO 

(• ) 
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Yes No, o 

9. Faculty handbook . . ( ) ( ) 

10. Policy manual . " . . *( .) '* ' ( ) 

11. A written organizational chart ( ) ( ) 



Name and title of person completing this survey if other than the president: 



Please do not forget to attach a copy of your organizational chart. Thank you. 



